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OBJECTORS are of various classes. Some people, 
from their naturally cross-grained notions, object 
to almost everything. They maintain a disputa- 
tious humour, and are always glad to have some- 
thing to argue about. To assent at once to any of 
their whimsical propositions is not what they like. 
They do not argue for truth, but for victory. 
Should you give in to them placidly, you only 
leave them considerably dissatisfied, In the treat- 
ment of questions raised at public meetings, you 
do not find objectors seconding a motion unless 
it be something particularly offensive. They usu- 
ally prefer to vote for ‘the amendment,’ what- 
ever it is, and embrace the opportunity of pouring 
in a broadside of acrimonious remarks, in which 
respect they succeed in constituting themselves 
a general nuisance. Of course, by being habitual 
opponents of all rational propositions, they are 
apt to lose the respect of every one but a few 
persons like themselves; but that they do not 
mind. They glory in shewing their independence 
of conventional ideas, which they ordinarily as- 
sociate with some kind of corrupt or improper 
motives. In short, they feel a call to object, and 
they are objectors accordingly. 

Though undoubtedly troublesome, objectors fulfil 
a useful part in the community ; they act as a drag 
on the wheels of progress, and serve to keep the 
machine from going too fast. At the least, they 
-create discussion, and help to shew things in an 
out-of-the-way and perhaps true light. There are 
instances in history in which not a little mischief 
was done for want of a resolute body of objectors 
to popular and almost insane fancies. Such was 
the case at the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
when men, crazed with theories that would now be 
laughed at, were allowed to turn society upside 
down. In our modern constitutional system of 
government, the ‘Opposition,’ as it is called, is 
known to do good service by throwing in delicate 
objections to a variety of proposed measures, and, 
though at a terrible waste of time, it and the 


party it opposes contrive in the long-run to settle 
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which alone provokes remark, as something ridi- 
culous, is the constant cropping up of absurd 
crotchets that any man in his senses might know 
could never meet with public approbation, yet all 
which crotchets have obviously theiradmirers among 
the race of conscientious impracticables. Habitual 
objectors, who may be said to take their stand on 
the principle of only supporting what the bulk of 
mankind view with extreme distrust, are generally 
found in the same lobby with crotcheteers. They 
mean no offence. It is their way. 

In the outset of the railway system about forty 
years ago, great scope was offered for the operations 
of objectors. ‘There ought to be no railways, 
because the snorting of the engines and noise of 
the passing trains would so seriously frighten the 
cattle and sheep in the adjoining fields as to ruin 
the business of the farmer.’ That was objection 
number one, and it was very powerful—‘ the 
farmer’ being a pet object of solicitude, supposed 
to be unable to take care of himself, and standing 
much in need of special legislative protection. 
‘Railways will drive horses off the road; the 
breeding of horses will cease ; should a war occur, 
the cavalry could not be mounted ; the trade in 
horses will be ruined. That, cumulatively, was 
objection number two; if not powerful, it was 
very plausible. ‘Railways will be the ruin of 
tradesmen in country towns, for their customers 
will be always flying off to make their purchases 
in the metropolis, or some great city, and if you 
ruin tradesmen in country towns, you take the 
legs from the national finances.’ That was objec- 
tion number three, ‘ Railways will intrude upon 
and break up the finest scenery in the country, 
and all natural beauty will be gone.’ That, and 
similar raving, constituted objection number four. 
It is amusing now to look back on all the nonsense 
that was put forward as good argumentative reasons 
why there ought to be no railways, of which this 
is a sample. Country gentlemen, who ordinarily 
lead the forlorn-hope against all projects of im- 
provement, backed up objectors on the occasion. 


As regards the alleged ruin to the breed of horses, 
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the objections were particularly frantic. How 
stands the matter now? So far from the trade in 
horses being ruined, there are more horses bred 
than ever, and the price of these animals has risen 
from fifty to a hundred per cent, Cattle and 
sheep in the fields adjoining railways have learned 
to pay no attention to the trains, and treat the 
snortings of the locomotive with a marked 
degree of contempt. Railways have not ruined 
the tradesmen in country towns ; on the contrary, 
these towns have become more prosperous, and all 
varieties of tradesmen along with them. Railways 
wend their way through picturesque valleys and 
along mountain sides, without apparently doing 
any material damage to the scenery ; in point of 
fact, scenery is now disclosed that was formerly 
beyond the reach of tourists. Such, in a few 
words, are the results of the maundering objections 
to railways, that formed the staple of opposition to 
railway schemes within the recollection of middle- 
aged men. 

In much of the opposition that was presented, 
objectors had reason to lament their short-sighted- 
ness, Their obstruction brought its own punish- 
ment. Successfully they prevented railways 
approaching their own estates, and afterwards 
seeing the extent of their folly, they gladly en- 
couraged schemes which would in some measure 


| redeem the error they had committed. The author- 


ities of certain towns, in a spirit of obstruction, 
committed a similar blunder. Professing to be 
afraid of the injury that railways would inflict on 
the community, they succeeded in keeping leading 
lines of thoroughfare at a distance. The objectors 
saw their error when too late, and were fain to 
promote the extension of cross-lines to their pre- 
ciously preserved towns. It need hardly be said 
that the silly and often factious obstruction given 
to railway projects enormously increased the cost 
of these undertakings. Perhaps it would not be 
too much to say that objectors of one class and 
another caused a wholly unnecessary outlay of 
two hundred millions sterling. 

Selfishness and weak-brained prejudice have 
generally been supposed to lie at the root of the 
objections originally entertained to railway exten- 
sion, as well as to a number of important public 
undertakings. But intermingled with selfishness 
and prejudice there is an ever-prevailing cause, for 
which objectors are scarcely accountable. It is 
the want of imagination. Vast numbers of persons 
seem unable to conceive what any place would 
be like under new conditions. They see a town 
as it is, but not as it may possibly be made. The 
idea of broad thoroughfares running through 
clusters of dingy narrow streets and lanes, is 
beyond their powers of conception. You explain 
what you intend to do in the way of improvement, 
and they only stare in stupid incredulity. Allow- 
ing for this mental deficiency, we have little reason 
to wonder at the hosts of objectors to well-con- 
sidered schemes for the sanitary improvement of 
cities, for introducing copious supplies of fresh 
water to towns and villages, for preventing the 
pollution of rivers, and so forth. Along with a 
certain imperfection in the imaginative faculty, 
the overruling sentiment in these objectors is 
selfishness, Unable to appreciate anything better, 


and satisfied with things as they are, they fear 
the imposition of small rates to put matters on 
an improved footing, What care they for pure 
air, for pure water, for the absence of epidemic 
diseases, when the remedy involves the laying out 
of money! Perish health, perish thousands of lives, 
but save the pocket! From instances within our 
knowledge, an apprehension of having to contribute 
so small asum as eighteenpencea year has defeated 
schemes of improved sewage and water-supply. 
Some years ago, a scheme for supplying a large city 
with a copious stream of pure water from a lake 
which absolutely seemed to be provided by nature 
for this beneficent purpose, was defeated by the 
outcry of prejudiced objectors and interested rate- 
payers; an inferior and cheaper scheme being 
adopted, which has all the appearance of being a 
bungle. Cheap projects of this kind are unfortu- 
nately apt to prove the dearest in the end. Mean- 
while, however, objectors have their triumph. 

In those lower departments of society which do 
not come much to the front, there are hosts of 
arguers and objectors of a very original turn of 
mind. With the barest elements of education, 
unacquainted with science, and ignorant of history, 
they set themselves up as profound thinkers on 
matters of serious public concern. For example, 
in looking over newspaper reports of cases before 
magistrates in the metropolis and elsewhere, one 
cannot help being struck with the number of 
individuals brought up on the charge of neglect- 
ing, and even absolutely refusing, to have their 
children vaccinated. From the extreme liveliness 


of its proceedings, Dewsbury, in Yorkshire, seems | 


to have entered on a course of determined opposi- 
tion to the practice of vaccination within its pre- 
cincts. Such are pitiable and curious instances 
of ignorant and perverse objectors. They speak 
of having an objection to communicate a disease 
with the view of averting another, and hence, as 
they allege, conscientiously disobey the law. They 
conveniently plead conscience for committing a 
private and public wrong. We fancy that the 
persons guilty of this species of perversity do 
not read, at least do not peruse works like the 
present, and it almost seems hopeless to address 
them. Yet, it appears a duty to do our best to 
warn them of the grievous error with which they 
are chargeable. In plain terms we shall tell them 
what they are doing. 

Small-pox is a virulent epidemic to which man- 
kind, particularly the young, are liable. The 
body is covered with a vile eruption, the coun- 
tenance is swollen and disfigured, the eyes are 
nearly blinded, and the spectacle presented is to 
the last degree loathsome. Few recover from 
this terrible complaint. Those who do, are gener- 
ally scarred. Many are blinded for life. In the 
early part of the present century, to which our 
recollection extends, persons pitted with marks 
of small-pox were quite common. Fine female 
countenances were disfigured in a hideous manner. 
Poor wretches blinded with the disease, were seen 
going along the thoroughfares led by dogs, and 
begging for alms, Yet, at that time, the evi- 
dences of small-pox had considerably abated. The 
disease was at its worst a hundred and fifty years 
ago. The first thing that gave it a check was 
inoculation. It was somehow discovered that if 
a small quantity of matter was taken from one 
afflicted with the disease and communicated by a 
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puncture to the arm of a young person, it gave 
small-pox in a mild form, generally without any 
injurious consequences, This was a great discovery, 
but it had one fatal drawback. From the mildest 
case of inoculation, the disease in its most awful 
form was susceptible of being communicated by 
contagion to neighbours and onlookers not inocu- 
lated. Inoculation was, therefore, anything but 
a general preservative, and something more was 
wanted, 

So stood matters towards the end of last century, 
children here and there being inoculated—the 
writer of this for one, in 1800—when Edward 
Jenner comes upon the scene. Jenner was a pupil 
of the famous John Hunter, and practising as a 
physician at a country village in Englarid, a young 
countrywoman came to ask his advice. The sub- 
ject of small-pox being mentioned in her presence, 
she observed: ‘I cannot take that disease, for I 
have had cow-pox.’ Here, in a singularly inci- 
dental manner, was a marvellous discovery revealed 
to Jenner. On inquiry, he found that girls who 
milked cows were apt to catch an eruptive com- 
plaint from handling the udder of these animals, 
which, while not virulent in its effects, completely 
steeled them against small-pox. Many investiga- 
tions with suitable experiments followed, and at 
length in 1798, he published his first memoir on 
the importance of inoculating with lymph from 
the udder of the cow—called by him vaccination, 
from vacca, the Latin word for acow. His dis- 
covery was soon promulgated over the civilised 
world, By numbers, even among the learned, it 
was hooted as an absurdity, and some who should 
have known better, imagined that vaccination 
would communicate certain cow-like propensities 
| to the young who were so treated. These strange 
prejudices were speedily consigned to oblivion. 
Objectors could not gainsay the fact that vaccina- 
tion, while doing no harm to the infant, was an 
effectual preventive of small-pox. Honours and 
public rewards were heaped on Jenner for his great 
discovery. He lived to see vaccination universally 
introduced, and died as lately as 1823. 

A notion has been sometimes entertained that 
though vaccination stamps out small-pox, it pro- 
duces or allows the outbreak of other complaints 
in the system, This is a mere supposition. Care 
has only to be taken to employ the pure lymph 
from the cow, or at least not to continue vaccinating 
too long from previous cases, and not to vaccinate 
from unhealthy subjects. With these precautions, 
which it is the duty of medical practitioners 
to attend to, there is no evidence that vaccina- 
tion any way injures the constitution. In short, 
rightly effected, vaccination in no case contaminates 
the system. It simply, and by some mysterious 
cause, prevents the young from taking small-pox 
in the natural way by contagion ; on which account, 
from the vast saving of human life, Jenner will 
ever be ranked as one of the greatest benefactors 
of his species. The legislature has done quite right 
to inflict penalties on those weakly prejudiced 
persons who wilfully fail to present their children 
for vaccination by medical practitioners. On this 
aap the law is imperative, and no sympathy can 

e extended to objectors. The loss of a single life 
through want of vaccination may concern only the 
parents interested, but that is taking a narrow 
view of the matter. If vaccination be neglected, 
there is a chance of small-pox resuming its epi- 


demic character, and committing frightful ravages 
on the population. Hence, an objector to vac- 
cination must be treated as a dangerous public 
enemy. W. C. 


FALLEN FORTUNES 
CHAPTER XXXVIII.—A LOVER DISMISSED. 


AuTHouGH Kitty strove to comfort her sister all 
she could, she was herself filled, not indeed 
with sorrow for Jenny’s plain speaking, for that 
had her secret approbation, but with apprehen- 
sions for the result of it. She felt that there 
was now a gulf between their late friends at 
Riverside and themselves, which it would require 
all her address to bridge over ; and they were in 
such sore need of friends. And Jenny on her part 
was consumed with regret that she had distressed 
her sister. As to Mrs Campden and Mary, she 
had washed her hands of them for good and all ; 
and even with respect to Uncle George—she could 
never think of him as Uncle George again ; he had 
shewn himself weak beyond expression : whatever 
she had said (I am afraid she did not quite remem- 
ber what she had said) fell short of his deserts, and 
she did not repent it; but she regretted having 
selfishly given way to her own impulses, She 
felt that others might be made to suffer for her 
audacity, who, unlike herself, would have preferred 
to be patronised, and humiliated, and laid under 
obligations, rather than starve. What right had 
she to indulge her passionate indignation at the 
expense of her sister, and poor Tony, and the un- 
conscious babe? These bitter reflections occurred 
to her, as she lay upon her couch in the drawing- 
room, racked with pain, and trembling with the 
excitement of her late interview. Kitty had been 
summoned to the baby, and there was no one to 
interrupt her solitary thoughts, She had not wept 
since she had seen her mother laid in her grave 
that morning ; the fountain of her tears was dry, 
and where it should have been, there was a fire 
that seemed to burn up her very brain. 

Where was justice—for it was idle to talk of 
mercy—where was barest justice fled? What 
had they all done to deserve so hard a fate? 
Could not the merits of that late departed one win 
for her beloved children a spark even of hope? 
(She had talked of hope to Mr Campden, in a 
momentary spirit of pride, but she had, in fact, 
next to none.) Was there no such a thing as 
genuine friendship in the world? friendship that 
would stand the test of’—— 

‘Jenny !’ 

‘My dear Jeff, how you frightened me!’ cried 
she, holding out both hands. ‘I thought you had 
gone home with the doctor.’ 

‘What! without having had one word alone 
with you and Kitty? No; I only waited till my 
betters had had their say.’ 

‘You mean Mr Campden ?’ 

‘Yes, of course. But why speak of him in 
such a tone.’ 

‘Oh, it’s a long story. I have been a little 
angry with him because he is rich and we are 
poor ; that’s all.’ ' 

‘Well, but that was very wrong. J am going to 
be rich, some day.’ : 
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“Some day,” my poor Jeff ! : 
‘Now, don’t call me “ poor,” whatever you wet 
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me,’ returned he, smiling ; ‘people in the City don’t 
like it. Iwas really in earnest, when I said “some 
day ;” and I mean some early date, proximo (you 
have no idea how classical we are in our business 
letters). I have not told a soul save yourself, but 
Ishould not be the least surprised if Holt was to 
make me his partner.’ 

‘What for?’ 

‘Well, that is scarcely complimentary, Jenny. 
How do you know that I have not exhibited a 
great commercial genius? Seriously, however, it 
is because he finds I am an honest man—quite a 
lusus nature, I assure you, in his particular line.’ 

‘But you are not a man at all, Jeff; though I 
must say you look very like one. How you 
are grown and filled out! You have got to be 
quite good-looking! and how becomingly you 
blush.’ 

‘Yes ; that is why I am so valuable to Mr Holt. 
If one cannot blush one’s self, it is something to 
have a confidential clerk who blushes, Of course 
I was joking about a partnership, at least for the 

resent ; but there is no calling in which a man can 
come rich early so easily as in ours. And upon 
my word, I’ve hopes.’ 

‘Ah, dear Jeff, how I envy you!’ sighed Jenny. 
‘How I wish I could see any prospect of making 
a little money !’ 

‘Well, well, don’t despair. Of course that de- 
pression in the lace-market—the unexpected alter- 
ation in the quotations—was very disappointing.’ 

‘It was worse than that, Jeff. Can you imagine 
anything so base as that woman’s telling Mrs 
Campden of my application, although I had put 
“ Private and confidential ” upon my little note to 
her?’ 

‘I can very easily imagine it, my dear Jenny. I 
have witnessed too many delicate “ operations ””— 
though not in lace—to be astonished at anybody’s 
baseness. However, you have another string to 
your bow, remember.’ 

*O Jeff, have you any good news of that ?’ 

‘Not at present; but then there is no bad 
news.’ 

‘Good. I have been schooled to be thankful 
for small mercies. I shall ask no more questions. 
—Here is Kitty ; perhaps you would like a word 
with her alone ;’ and Jenny was off in a moment. 
—Kitty entered the room with a roll of flannel 
in her arms, which was the baby. 

‘My dear Jeff, I can’t shake hands, you see,— 
Oh, you naughty boy!’ For the young gentleman, 
since he could not shake hands, had saluted her 
with his lips. 

‘I thought that was what you meant, Kitty,’ 
said he, with simplicity. 

‘You thought nothing of the kind, sir; and I 
am very angry with you; or at least I should be, 
if I had the heart for it.—How nice it was of you, 


dear Jeff, to come so far for a single day, just 
> 


‘Don’t talk like that, Kitty: your dear mother 
was the kindest friend I ever had or ever shall 
have ; and your poor father’—— 

‘O Jeff, do not speak of him as though all hope 
was gone !’ 

‘I did not intend to do so, Kitty ; I only meant 
that he was to be pitied, as indeed he is,’ 

‘Ah, if he only knew! I scarcely venture to 
wish him to be alive, when I think that, if he 
is not, dear mamma and he may be even now 


together. I know not what to hope, nor even to 
pray, Jeff. Things are very, very bad with us; 
and yet we are told that they will be so much 
worse.’ 

‘Who says that?’ said Jeff, with a flash of his 
black eyes. ‘He was a brute, whoever he was,’ 

‘Well, it was a lady, my dear Jeff. 

‘Let us say a woman, Kitty. I can guess who 
the person was. She told you that it was her duty 
to speak the whole truth, did she not? We have 
people in the City who tell us the same, and who 
are not believed by anybody. If your father is 
dead, then of course things are bad indeed; but 
even so, there is some one else, to whose care he 
confided you when he went away; a friend who 
will never desert you while life is in him,’ 

‘ Alas, he has already deserted us, Jeff ; or rather, 
I am afraid we have seriously offended him.’ 

‘I think you must be mistaken there, Kitty.’ 

‘No, Jeff ; it happened this very day. You must 
not speak of it, because it would hurt Jenny. But 
I feel we can no longer count upon Uncle George— 
that was.” And Kitty stooped down over her 
unconscious burden, to hide her tears. 

‘But I don’t mean Uncle George at all,’ answered 
the other gravely, ‘It was to another person that 
your father spoke these words when he left River- 
side : “Remember, you are their only protector 
now.” Yes, it was to me, Geoffrey Derwent. I 
was a boy then; but those words made a man of 
me. They are engraven on my heart; so that no 
change nor time can ever erase them.’ 

*O Jeff, dear Jeff, did he say that ?’ 

‘Yes, darling ; and more than that (though I did 
not mean to tell you it for a long long time ; till I 
should be in a better position to—to speak of such 


things)—when he was going away—perhaps for | 
ever—and my heart was full for his sake, I thought | 
it would be wrcng to—to keep it a secret from him; | 


and I told it, Kitty,’ 

She was sitting on the sofa, with her head bent 
over the child, so that he could not see her face, 
and that gave him courage—though his voice 
trembled, and its tone was hoarse and low. 

‘I told him how I loved you, Kitty ; and—though 
I was but a boy, friendless and almost penniless— 
your father (God bless him for it!) was tender and 
gentle with me, seeing perhaps that I was speaking 
truth at all events. He promised nothing indeed : 
how could he? But he did not deny me, He 
said, when he came back, we two should speak to- 
gether about that matter. That was not much, you 
may say; but to me it was a great deal—for, Kitty, 
you are all in all to me——Don’t answer me yet ; 
don’t treat me less kindly than your father did ; 
only promise that some day—years to come—if it 
must be—that we two may speak together about 
that matter. But if you have—other views’— 
here the boy stopped, half-choked—‘ then tell me 
now, at once. I shall never blame you; I shall 
hope for your happiness with—with the man I am 
thinking of—in spite of hope.’ 

She shook her head. ‘You are cruel, like the 
rest,’ she murmured. 

‘I cruel! and to you, Kitty?’ sighed he. ‘O 
no. Whatever seems good to you and right to 
you, will be sufficient for me. If you say “ No”— 
just “No” to the question that my heart is asking, 
I will ask no other. You shall never be troubled 


by me this way again. The purpose of my life as 
respects you and yours will be just the same. ‘A 
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shall still do all that in me lies for you, for Jenny, 
for Tony, for that poor little one who lies in your 
arms. [ shall be always their Protector, if not 
their only one.’ 

‘What is it you want me to say, Jeff?’ said 
Kitty suddenly. Her tears were no longer falling : 
she fore up at him without flinching, though 
her white face shewed her pain. 

‘Can you ask me, Kitty? It is the simplest of 
all questions : Do you love me?’ 

‘We all love you, Jeff’ 

The boy made an impatient gesture. 
fencing with me, Kitty. Yes or no?’ 

‘TI am not fencing, Jeff. I will frankly tell you 
that if I were my own mistress, without others 
depending upon my choice—others whvse interests 
Iam bound to consult before my own inclination 
—I might be foolish enough to say : “ Boy as you 
are, I will trust your love, and some day intrust 
my happiness to your keeping.” It would per- 
haps be folly in me, and certainly an injustice to 
yourself, to say as much ; but you are so dear to 
me, Jeff, that I might have been tempted to do it. 
As matters stand, however, it is wholly out of the 
question. I might well say that on a day like 
this—the darkest in our lives, with the rustle of 
the earth upon our mother’s coffin-lid still ringing 
in my ears—your topic is ill chosen ; but I am 
willing to believe that your very love for my dead 
mother in a manner sanctifies your love for me, 
and excuses the expression of it. Let me say 
rather, that neither to-day, nor for many days 
—nor perhaps for many years to come—is it likely 
that marriage will be in my thoughts at all. They 
will be occupied, dear Jeff, with very sober, very 


‘You are 


simple, and what most folks would call, with very | 


“uninteresting” things: the making both ends 
meet in a very humble household ; the feeding, 
and clothing, and teaching them. If they ever get 
pudding, it will be either Jenny or I who will have 
to cook it. I shall not probably have the time or 
the opportunity even to read about love in a novel, 
much more to make it, That is the programme 
of my future life, Jeff. It is not pleasant ; it is 
no use pretending that it is ; but I mean to make 
the best of it. Pray, don’t make it harder for me 
by saying any more.’ 

‘I will not say a word more now, Kitty ’—— 

‘That’s right,’ interrupted she quickly. ‘It is 
close upon the doctor’s dinner-hour, and you must 
not keep him waiting. I hope you will dine with 
us the next time you come, and pass your opinion 
on our pudding. We shall be always—always 
glad to see you, Jeff. 

The baby was in her lap now, and she held out 
her hand for him to shake. Instead of doing so, 
he carried it slowly to his lips and kissed it. 

‘God bless you, Kitty!’ he said. 

“God bless you, Jeff !’ 

He looked so handsome, so honest, and so loving, 
that there was a struggle even in that self-sacrificing 
bosom to add something more ; but she did not. 
She heard him run down-stairs, and Jenny call 
out ‘Jeff!’ as he passed, in vain, and Tony cry 
‘Jeff! Jeff! where are you going?’ without reply ; 
then the front door was opened and closed very 
quickly, but gently too, as though he who went 
forth had not, even in his haste, forgotten it was 
the house of sorrow. 

Kitty moved to the window, but too late because 
of her little burden; there was nothing to be 


seen save the thickening dusk and the slow-fall- 
ing rain. He had gone. 

When Jenny entered the room half an hour 
afterwards—she had been talking tenderly and 
gravely to Tony in her own chamber—she found 
Kitty at her mother’s desk. It had not been opened 
since her death, but now the neat little account- 
books and the memoranda of their scanty in- 
comings, were all spread out upon the table, with 
already a note or two of Kitty’s own. Jenny took 
in the situation at a glance. 

‘ Kitty !’ cried she with a burst of penitence, ‘I 
have been very wrong. It is you who have the 
responsibility, and the trouble, and the care of us ; 
while I have only indulged my passion and my 
pride, If it is not too late—if the mischief I have 
done is not irreparable—pray, think no more of 
my opinion, of my prejudices.’ 

‘Hush, hush, my darling; you have done no 
harm, or at least nothing wrong, which is the 
greater matter.’ 

‘You are an angel; you are like our mother,’ 
answered Jenny vehemently ; ‘and I am unworthy 
to be your sister. Henceforward, I will never 
oppose what you think right.—How is it with us, 
Kitty ? Are we very, very poor? Will it be neces- 
sary—shall you ask Mr Campden for that money ?’ 

‘For some of it, darling; [ am afraid we must.’ 

‘And Mr Holt? We need not take that—that 
loan he offers ; need we, Kitty ? at least not yet— 
there may be brighter days.’ 

‘No, dear ; we will not take Mr Holt’s money. 
No, no, no!’ 

There was a calmness and decision in Kitty’s 
tone which were rare with her ; her face was very 
pale, and wore a set expression which was new 
to it. 

Jenny looked at her sister for a moment with 
wondering eyes, then rushed into her arms. 

‘O Kitty, I am so glad, so glad!’ she cried, 
bursting into tears. ‘ Dear Jeff will be dearer to 
me now than ever, 

‘Be silent, Jenny; don’t speak of him; I can’t 
bear it, was the unexpected reply, delivered with 
strange vehemence. Then, in gentler but firm 
tones, she added: ‘ Forgive me, darling, but you 
have given me pain. You are wrong, quite wrong, 
in thinking—what you said.—Here are the bills 
and the banker’s book; let us look over the 
accounts together.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—KITTY’S DREAM. 


That cynical phrase about ‘ not being able to afford 
to keepa conscience,’ has asolid foundation in fact. 
There are some, indeed, who would rather perish 
than do anything contrary to their sense of what 
is right (though even that is a sacrifice which 
varies with the value men set on individual 
existence) ; there are as many more who would 
perish rather than endure a humiliation—who 
would take poison rather than swallow their pride. 
It is only the popular religion—a very different 
thing from Christianity—that has made Death so 
terrible as to be weighed against shame; but 
when it comes to the pinch, Necessity, or what we 
choose to consider such, overrules the law of the 
mind, This is a matter upon which drawing- 
room philosophers and comfortable divines are no 
judges. It seems so easy—and is so easy—-to be 
independent, chaste, and honest, when there is 
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only a temptation to be otherwise ; but when the 
temptation becomes an alternative—on the one 
side, poverty, debt, ruin, for example; on the other 
hand, competence, not only for ourselves, but for 
those we love—that is quite another matter. Con- 
science has then a new antagonist, the first of his 
own laws; a sense of right, almost as strong as 
himself, which, allying itself with these various 
opponents, generally succeeds in overthrowing 
him, That ‘second thoughts are best,’ among al 
lying proverbs, holds the pre-eminence ; second 
thoughts in morals are never best, but only, as it 
is natural they should be, second-best. 

John Dalton had so left his affairs that, if he 
should now be dead and drowned, as it was almost 
certain he was, he had paid up his legal liabilities, 
as he imagined, to the last shilling. Even the 
scoundrels who had ‘ floated’ the Lara mine could 
never point at his children as the offspring of a 
defaulter. His shares would have been paid up 
in full to the last penny. But his efforts to effect 
this had left him impoverished indeed: all that 
his family had to live upon was the interest of 
some two or three thousand pounds, and a certain 
small sum which he had left for emergencies in his 
wife’s hands. Moreover, he had unhepeily omitted 
to reckon a few outstanding debts, such as always 
attend a rich man’s expenditure, almost unknown 
to himself, and which he generally settles with 
a sudden cheque and a malediction upon his own 
forgetfulness. The creditors were of that agree- 
able kind—may I instance one’s tobacconist }— 
who do not plague us quarterly, nor even half 
yearly, for one’s little account ; but who, when we 
start upon a sudden for Brazil, and are likely not 
to come back again, get naturally nervous, and; 
would like to see the colour of our money. 
When I said that Mrs Dalton’s correspondence had 
much fallen off in number since the family mis- 
fortunes, I should have made honourable exception 
of these gentlemen, who had not failed to send in 
their bills to her with the remark, that ‘an early 
settlement would oblige.’ Of course, she had 
acceded to these requests—which, indeed, were 
only reasonable—but in so doing had not left 
enough money behind her to defray her own 
funeral expenses. 

This was the conclusion that Kitty was com- 
_ to arrive at, after a careful study of the 

nancial position of the family. Jenny did her 
best to assist her in the investigation; but she 
was not so good at figures, and chiefly confined 
herself to ‘approving’ what her sister made of 
them, like any City director, except that she did 


not get five hundred a year for doing it. They 
had enough, they reckoned, to go on with in their | 
humble fashion—especially as Lucy was going | 
—but for the present, ready-money was indis- 
pensable. Under these circumstances, there was | 
nothing for it (even Jenny owned) but to apply to | 
Mr Campden for some portion of that loan which | 
she had voluntarily placed at their disposal, and 
which Kitty at least had certainly not uncon- 
ditionally declined. She therefore despatched a 
letter to the squire, very warmly and gratefully 
worded, but at the same time expressing herself as 
pany as she could with respect to the money 
itself. If her father should return to them, he 
would, of course, himself become responsible for 
the repayment of the loan ; and if God had willed 
it otherwise, the insurance he had effected on his 


life would enable his children to repay it. A few 
days ago, she would certainly not have used so 
business-like a style in addressing her correspond- 
ent; but now—though without having adopted 
ae! Jenny’s views—she was less inclined to wear 

er heart upon her sleeve, even to Uncle George. 
By return of post, a letter came from Riverside in 
Mrs Campden’s handwriting. 

Kitty looked at the envelope with vague alarm. 
She had not put ‘ Private’ outside her note to the 
squire, though she had felt herself inclined to do 
so; and was it possible that her late hostess had 
opened it, and replied to it, herself? She felt a 
flush rise to her cheek, for whatever had been her 
need, she would never have applied for aid to 
Mrs Campden, nor even to her husband, had she 
thought he would have made his wife a confidante 
of the fact. He had given Kitty distinctly to 
understand that the transaction would be a private 
one. The envelope was weighty, and contained, 
along with a pretty long communication, two five- 
pound notes. She had asked the squire for fifty. 

‘ Dear Kirry, the letter began—‘In the absence 
of Mr Campden, who is in London, I took the 
liberty to open your note, thinking that it might 
require an immediate reply. Its contents have 
astonished me exceedingly. I am grieved not only 
upon your own account, but upon hers of whom 
a speak—for whose sake, as you would have me 

elieve, you have thought pron to make your 
very singular application. cannot think any- 
thing would have distressed your poor mother 
herself more than the step you have thus thought 
proper to take. Let us hope, in the sphere to which 
she has been removed by an allwise Providence, 
that she is ignorant of the circumstance. What 
you have asked Mr Campden is, in plain English, 
to give you fifty pounds. There is even an allu- 
sion to a larger sum, which it seems you have 
been trying to persuade him to promise you, or 
which he has promised you of his own head. To 
take advantage of my husband in such a matter 
is, as you must be well aware, Kitty, to take 
advantage of a child ; and it is my duty to protect 
him against any such attempts. However, I will 
confine myself to the fifty pounds. You speak 
hopefully, and I hope you have reason for your 
confidence, of your poor father’s return home ; 
but if he does return, have you pret to yourself 
what will be his true position! Have you—has 
anybody—the least cause to suppose that he will 
be in a condition to repay the debts of his family? 
One of his best friends—and your best friend, if you 
would permit him to be so—has assured me that he 
has gone to Brazil in pursuit of a mere chimera ; 
that he will come back poorer, if that be possible, 
than he went. 

‘Now, Kitty, it is my bounden duty to speak 
plainly to you. It is this very carelessness of other 

eople’s money that has brought your father to 
this pass. He gambled away first his own fortune, 
and then your mother’s; and now he seems to 
expect to use the money of his friends as though 
it were his own. I have good reasons for stating 
that he proposed to draw upon my poor husbanil 
—while abroad—as on his own banker! You are 
doubtless shocked at this revelation ; yet, if you 
examine the matter, the difference between your 
present — and that most outrageous one 
is only in degree. Fifty pounds, a hundred pounds, 
two hundred pounds—so we go on when this 
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terrible course has been once begun. You think 

rhaps my husband is made of money, and that 
it does not signify how much you ask. The money, 
my dear girl, is nothing indeed compared with the 
sacrifice of principle that would be involved if it 
were given you, and to which I therefore, for one, 
would never consent. But even the money is 
something. Mr Campden is no doubt what some 

ople would call a rich man; but rich people 

ave calls of which poor people have no concep- 

tion: he has his position in the county to keep 
up—an imperative duty—and a thousand other 
sources of expense, which you would hardly under- 
stand should I enumerate them. With respect to 
the expenses of the funeral, I have made inquiries, 
and considering the simplicity with which it was 
conducted, in accordance with your mother’s wish 
—and which does honour to her good sense—I 
find ten pounds will be ample, and I therefore 
inclose that sum. I am very glad to find that by 
frugality and care you will for the future be able 
to make both ends meet ; always live within your 
income, dear Kitty, and then, whatever it may be, 
you may account yourself rich. 

‘I am sorry you did not accept my proposition 
with respect to the baby: a home, however, will 
always await it at the lodge, should you alter what 
I must venture to call your ill-judged resolution. 

‘And this brings me, Kitty, to another subject, 
the importance of which must be my excuse for 
once more breaking it to you. Do you know what 
you are doing, and do you know whom you are 
undoing, in rejecting the advances of Mr Holt ? 
From him a loan of fifty pounds, or of five hun- 
dred, could indeed be accepted with a good grace, 
and would be advanced with something more than 
alacrity. If ever there was an example of a girl’s 
“sinning her chances,” you, Kitty, are surely 
now affording it. What excuse you can possibly 
make to yourself for rejecting what I may almost 
call this gift of Providence, I cannot imagine. You 
may have your reasons; but they are most cer- 
tainly mere personal ones, and you must forgive 
me for adding, selfish ones, Do you reflect that it 
only rests with you to give to your little house- 
hold anatural protector? (At present, I donot see 
how it is naam for you to leave home even to 
go out as a governess.) Some men—nay, most 
men—would hesitate to marry a penniless girl 
surrounded by encumbrances; but this man is 
one in a thousand ; and yet you treat him as if 
there were another such to be picked up any day 
and anywhere—in Sanbeck, for example. How- 
ever, I have said my say. 

‘Mary sends you her best love: she is making 
up a little parcel of things which I hope will prove 
useful to you: a dress or two that she has out- 
grown, but which we think will just suit your 
figure ; and when the spring comes on, she will 
doubtless find other articles that you may make 
available——Always your sincere friend and well- 
wisher, Jutta CAMPDEN,’ 


‘P.S.—I think it will be better that you should 
treat this note as private and confidential, Pray, 
consult your own good-sense before replying to 
the contents of it. Jenny has doubtless many 
good points, but the state of her health must alone 
prevent her exercising a dispassionate judgment.’ 


This letter was a terrible blow. There was 
nothing in it to give ground for absolute quarrel ; 


but Kitty felt that it henceforth divided her and 
hers from the Riverside people, as by a great 
gulf. She even believed that it had been written 
with that express object ; in which she probably 
did the writer wrong. A more acute woman than 
Mrs Campden might, indeed, have expected to 
arouse some angry rejoinder, which would have 
given her a good excuse for breaking with her 
needy kinsfolk altogether; but the mistress of 
Riverside saw nothing offensive in the letter she 
had composed. She meant to put her foot down 
with respect to any further attempt upon her 
husband’s purse ; and she used the opportunity 
without scruple of placing Kitty’s hopeless position 
before her, and of pointing out the one way of 
escape; but she had no intention of deliberate 
insult. She had, nevertheless, the sagacity to 
understand that Jenny would view her letter as 
such, and hence she marked it ‘ private and con- 
fidential’ Though she had not hesitated to break 
the seal of a communication addressed to another, 
she gave her correspondent credit for more delicate 
scruples—and took advantage of them. The chil- 
dren of this world are not only wiser than the 
children of light, but they trade upon their sim- 
plicity. A rogue will often deny the existence of 
an honest man, to save his own credit, though well 
aware that he is lying ; but when he has found one, 
he will use his honesty for his own purposes. 
Kitty too was well aware that Jenny would have 
at once designated the writer of such a communi- 
cation as dishonourable, mean, cruel, anda number 
of other perhaps not wholly inapplicable adjec- 
tives. The gift of the cast-off raiment would have 
been especially offensive to her. Whereas Kitty, 
in her humility, and her consideration for those 
committed to her trust, was resolved not to take 
offence, even if it had been purposely offered to 
her. It was unnecessary upon Mrs Campden’s 
part to have been so energetic against any future 
application to her husband. Nothing, nothing 
would have henceforth induced her to ask help of 
Uncle George. If the worst came to the worst, she 
would rather sell herself, as this woman was urging 
her to do, to Richard Holt. It would be horrible, 
it would be shameful; but the humiliation could 
not be deeper, and the advantage to others would 
be great and certain. If those two five-pound 
notes had been the wages of shame, she could 
hardly have regarded them with a more intense 
loathing: her fingers closed upon them fiercely, 
savagely; she longed to tear them to pieces; most 
of all, she craved to return them, with a few civil 
but cutting words.) That money, she felt, was as 
much given to her out of charity—and that a 
charity which had no love in it—as the cast-off 
clothes which were to follow. She felt like a beggar 
(though she had never been one) who has been 
refused the alms he asked, and has had a crust of 
bread flung at him instead. If she could only have 
done without the crust, and have flung it back to the 
giver! There was one way which would, she knew, 
have Jenny’s hearty concurrence, namely, that they 
should sell some article of furniture in Bleabarrow, 
and pay the undertaker’s bill with the proceeds. 
But Kitty, always just, reflected that such a course 
would excite country gossip, and bring great dis- 
credit upon the squire, who was not answerable for 
his wife’s actions, and indeed hardly for his own. 
Another alternative was to borrow the money of 
Dr Curzon. But they surely had had enough of 
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borrowing—or rather of the attempt to borrow; 
and, moreover, they already owed the doctor for 
many a professional visit. No; Kitty felt she 
must take these two five-pound notes, and acknow- 
ledge their receipt with words of thanks. 

he had retired to her own room to read the 
letter, directly she had recognised Mrs Campden’s 
handwriting, and now she meant to destroy it, 
before she saw Jenny; so that she could honestly 
say ‘I have it not, if her sister asked to read it. 
But hearing Jenny’s knock at the door, she thrust 
the letter with its inclosure into her pocket, and 
rose to meet her. 

‘Well, Kitty, what news? I need scarcely ask, 
however ; I can read it reflected in your flushed 
face. From a reason over which he has no 
control—if you can call his wife “a reason”— 
Mr Campden cannot keep his promise.’ 

‘My dear Jenny, you said you wouldn’t’—— 

‘I said I wouldn’t interfere with what you 
resolved upon. I may surely flatter my own 
foresight by “spotting,” as Jeff calls it, these good 

ople beforehand. The squire is weak as water : 
The would if he could, he says, but he can’t.’ 

‘He says nothing of the kind, Jenny. The 
letter does not come from him at all, but from 
MrsCampden. She opened my note, it seems, in 
his absence.’ 

Jenny smiled. ‘What luck she must have 
thought it! I can imagine her gloating over a 
letter meant for somebody else.’ 

‘O Jenny, cried Kitty reprovingly. The thought 
crossed her mind: ‘What strange bitterness pos- 
sesses my dear sister! Three months ago—nay, 
ten- days since, while our mother was yet alive— 
such sentiments would never have found harbour 
within her, far less expression.’ 

‘Well; continued Jenny, ‘of course she will not 
let her husband lend us the money, “as a matter 
of principle.”’ 

‘It is something like that, said: Kitty reluc- 
tantly. ‘She has sent us, however, ten pounds, 
which will, I hope, be sufficient.’ 

‘IT am glad it was no more,’ said Jenny, ‘ for two 
reasons : first, because it corroborates my view of 
her; secondly—— But never mind “ secondly” 
for the present. Well, what else did she say, 
besides how fond she was of us, and how it was all 
for our own good? May I see the letter ?’ 

‘It is marked private and confidential.’ 

‘That was foolish of her, because I now know 
what it was about. You do not wish, I suppose, 
dear, to talk upon the subject ?’ 

‘No, Jenny ; because it would be of no use,’ 

‘But you have not made up your mind?’ cried 
Jenny eagerly. ‘ Before you do that, I must speak 
to you, darling ; I must, I must!’ 

*No, dear; I have made up my mind to nothing 
—except that we must take these ten pounds.’ 

‘ Was there no message from Mary—dear Mary, 
who used to hang about your neck so lovingly but 
a few weeks ago }’ 

‘Well, no; nothing particular. She is going to 
send us some things that her mother thinks may 
be useful to us.’ 

‘What things?’ cried Jenny contemptuously. 
‘A pot of marmalade ; some shilling novels; a 

ard of flannel—such as they send to the 
itals,’ 

‘There may be some flannel,’ said Kitty quietly. 

‘Oh, I see: old clothes that are too fine for the 


lady’s maid. We are in the first stage of our 
descent, my dear ; they will send us next year old 
clothes that are not fine enough for her. For my 
part, I always thought Mary a humbug.’ 

‘Don’t say that, Jenny ; she is not strong, that 
is all. You might just as well say half the world 
are humbugs.’ ‘ 

‘Half the world! I say nine hundred and 
ninety-nine hundredths of them are so! What 
saith the Scripture: “One man out of a thousand 
have I known.” There is Jeff, for example ; and 
there is the doctor. But “one woman in a thousand 
I have not known.” Or, at all events, she was not 
Mary Campden,’ 

To this outburst, Kitty replied nothing; and 
further questioning upon Jenny’s part was put a 
stop to by the entrance of Tony in a wild state of 
excitement. Something had come for him ‘reg- 
istered’ by the post ; he had met the postman in 
the village, and gone back to the office to sign for 
it; and what did they think it was! They would 
never guess if they guessed for ever: it was a 
watch and chain; a beautiful gold watch and 
chain ! 

‘Why, Tony, who could have sent it?’ cried 
Jenny, delighted at the lad’s delight ; then the joy 
faded out of her face, and she looked at Kitty, 
whose cheeks had become crimson. 

‘Well, I don’t know, cried Tony. ‘I should 
have thought it was Jeff, only dear old Jeff could 
never have—— The post-mark was Cornhill too, 
and he said Mr Holt’s office was close by Cornhill’ 

‘It came from Mr Holt,’ said Jenny; ‘I know 
his handwriting. We must send it back again.’ 

‘Send it back ?’ cried Tony, growing very red in 
his turn. ‘Why should I send it back? I think 
it was very kind of him. He has always been 
very civil to me; and every fellow has a watch 
who goes to Eten.’ 

‘I don’t think we can send it back, Jenny,’ said 
Kitty gravely. ‘It is sent to Tony, you see.’ 

‘Yes ; that is so mean of him,’ answered Jenny, 
stamping her little foot. ‘He knew there would 
be a difficulty about returning it.’ 

‘It would be exceedingly rude to return it, just 
because you don’t like him,’ said Tony confidently. 
‘If you did, you may depend on it, he would 
never send me anything again. See here: when 
you touch this button, the back opens, and there 
are the wheels and things. My dear Kitty, what 
are you at?—Jenny, Kitty is crying into my 
watch-works,’ 

And indeed, while endeavouring to be interested 
in Tony’s treasure, poor Kitty had not been able 
to restrain a tear. She laughed the matter off, 
however, in an hysterical sort of way, and before 
the afternoon post went, had helped Tony with 
his letter of thanks to the sender: his tutor and 
literary adviser in ordinary, Jenny, having flatly 
mre to have anything to do with it. 

It gave Kitty a pang, we may be sure ; but since 
the present was to be accepted, it was needful that 
it should be duly acknowledged. That watch and 
its works cost her more than it cost the buyer; it 
haunted her thoughts all that day, and even her 
dreams at night. This is what she dreamed: 
She was in a room full of figures like those at 
Madame Tussaud’s, except that they all moved by 
machinery.- There was her dead mother looking 
at her with pitying eyes; and her lost father, with 
changed remorseful face, his hair and clothes all 
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wet, These and many others revolved slowly 
round her at some distance; but none approached 
her. She herself was borne slowly but irresistibly 
forward towards a figure with outstretched arms. It 
was Richard Holt. His chest was bare, and where 
his heart should have been, she saw toothed-wheels 
at work, all gold; just as she had seen in Tony’s 
watch, only larger. She heard them moving and 
clicking with a harsh monotonous noise, louder 
and louder as she drew nigh. Then as she came 

uite close, the arms—a picture she had seen in a 

astory of the Inquisition at home no doubt sug- 
gested this—suddenly shot out knives and daggers, 
and were just about to enfold her, when with a 
shrill scream she woke. 


THE GREAT DESERT OF SAHARA MADE 
NAVIGABLE. 


OnE of the latest wonders of modern enterprise is 
a project to let the waters of the Atlantic into the 
heart of Africa, so as to transform the great sandy 
Desert of Sahara into an inland sea—a kind of 
Mediterranean. The thing may not be practicable, 
but it is speculatively contemplated ; and from all 
we can learn is feasible, the chief operation being 
the removal of a barrier of sandy downs, to admit 
the ocean into what formerly seems to have been 
its bed. 

Let our readers take a look at a map of Africa. 
They will see at the twentieth degree of north lati- 
tude a great broad stretch almost across the con- 
tinent, styled the Desert of Sahara, bounded on the 
south by the more fertile region known as the 
Soudan. This was the region that occupied the 
attention of Mungo Park, Denham, Clapperton, 
the Landers, and many other celebrated explorers ; 
but the most complete examination was of more 
recent date, that of Dr Barth. He told us more 
than Europe previously knew concerning the 
tribes and nationalities, their languages and 
ethnological characteristics, their religious and 
moral proclivities, their commerce and industry, 
the natural growths of plants and animals, and 
the fitness of the climate and soil for various 
kinds of culture. We are so accustomed to 
associate Africa with ideas of barbarism, that 
we are hardly prepared to hear of Timbuctu, 
lying in the border region between the Sahara 
and Soudan, being a great emporium of trade ; 
but so it is. Many caravan-routes radiate from 
it; and as the northern bend of the great river 
Niger approaches near the city, facilities for 
water-carriage as well as land-carriage are at com- 
mand, along hundreds of miles in various direc- 
tions. Timbuctu is also the seat of learning for 
this part of the world—such learning as there 
may be—and is also ranked as a holy city. Dr 
Barth, who resided there many months, was 
impressed with the fact that ‘there is an immense 
field here open for European energy, to revive the 
trade which under a stable government formerly 
animated this quarter of the globe, and which might 
again flourish to a great extent.’ 

Well, Soudan being willing to buy and sell 


with Europe, what channels of commercial inter- 
course are open? Here we begin to have a glimpse 
of the advantage of letting in the sea. Produce 
and manufactures from various parts of Europe 
are at present landed at the Mediterranean ports 
of Barbary; there they are repacked for land 
transport, and conveyed southward by caravans 
of camels or dromedaries, After crossing the 
Atlas Mountains by such passes as are found most 
suitable, the caravans plunge at once into the 
Great Desert of Sahara, Camels and drome- 
daries may possibly look picturesque when clus- 
tered into long lines on the Desert; but still they 
can carry only small loads of merchandise, com- 
pared with the modes of transport available in 
Europe ; and the length of the journey greatly in- 
creases the selling price of the goods, . The roads, 
if roads they may be called, are nearly in the same 
state now as they were in the days of the Cartha- 
ginians and Romans. Some of the caravan routes 
are sixteen to eighteen hundred miles long, taking 
months of travel to accomplish. 

But are there no routes to Soudan except the 
route across the Desert of Sahara? There are. 
The distance is far less from the Atlantic coast 
on the west, than from the Mediterranean coast on 
the north. Unfortunately, however, certain diffi- 
culties of other kinds crop up. Our own troubles 
with Ashanti and Dahomey tell us how preca- 
rious would be the fate of a caravan of English 
merchandise through the territories of the black 
potentates of those countries. On this account, 
what are called the Ivory Coast and Gold Coast of 
Guinea are scarcely available as starting-points, 
Farther down into the Bight of Benin, along the 
Slave Coast, to the mouths of the Niger, the 
hot swamps of the interior are so frightful 
that English merchants may well dread them. 
Going, on the other hand, round the great bend 
of Africa to Sierra Leone and Senegambia, we 
come to a region colonised to some small extent 
by English and French, Last autumn there 
was a discussion in the Times concerning the 
feasibility of a trade-route from the Gambia to 
Timbuctu. Our government at that time had a 
project for handing over the few and unprofitable 
possessions of England in that quarter to France. 
A writer, protesting against this, urged the possi- 
bility of rendering the Gambia an important com- 
mercial river. He stated that a trading steamer 
can ascend three hundred miles up the Gambia ; 
that from that point a land-route of four hundred 
miles would bring the traders to the nearest bend 
of the Niger ; that the last-named river would carry 
on the transport nearly to Timbuctu ; and that the 
total distance from the Atlantic would be many 
hundred miles shorter than the present route wid 
the Sahara. Mr Donald Mackenzie combated this 
view. He stated that the proposed route is beset 
by many mountains and still more swamps; and 
that the natives are a very quarrelsome race, on 
whom little reliance could be placed. English 
merchandise to the value of three millions sterling 
reaches Soudan annually; but he did not think 
that the Gambia was a desirable route for getting 
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And so we come, step by step, to a consideration 
of the great Desert of Sahara itself. This enor- 
mously wide expanse is not all one burning 
surface of shifting sands; there are here and 
there fertile oases or green spots, precious to the 
wanderers over the Desert, who can here find fresh 
water and acceptable vegetation. Were it not for 
these verdant patches, the million inhabitants or so 
—Moors, Arabs, Berbers, and Negroes, in varied 
proportions—could not possibly find sustenance 
and shade. These oases define the caravan routes, 
which are so selected as to make use of them ; 
and at several such spots many routes diverge in 
different directions. It is scarcely too much to say 
that the Sahara is known to Europeans only at and 
near its edges, and along some of the caravan 
routes ; and it would be Tittle less than —— 
death to attempt a passage except where oases an 
wells are known to exist at intervals. 

The Sahara is not quite flat; and a knowledge 
of this fact has suggested two projects in recent 
years, one by a Frenchman, and another associated 
with the name of Mr Mackenzie. About three 
years ago, Captain Rondaire, of the French staff, 
while engaged on a survey in Algeria, was struck 
with the fact that the surface of the Desert near 
that country is many feet below the level of the 
waters in the Mediterranean. He thought it very 

robable that the sea at one time flowed over this 
Sipreed portion, that dunes or sand-hills have 
gradually formed a barrier along the present line 
of coast, and that the Sahara bay (for a bay it must 
have been, if this view is correct) became dried up 
by the evaporation of water which could no longer 
reach the inner sea. He introduced the sub- 
ject to the notice of the French government, and 
also to the Academy of Sciences. Two years ago the 
National Assembly voted a grant of ten thousand 
francs to enable Rondaire to make a preliminary 
survey; with a view of ascertaining whether a 
channel can be cut across the sandy ridge of the 
coast, that would admit the waters of the Medi- 
terranean to the basin or depressed portion of the 
Sahara. His estimate of cost to complete the 
work, if found practicable, is twenty million francs 
(eight hundred thousand pounds sterling), But 
some French savants having expressed a doubt 
whether the depression is so deep as Rondaire 
believes, and whether it can be reached in a con- 
venient way by the proposed channel, the future 
must supply further evidence on these points 
before the French government will venture to 
invest largely in the matter. 

Mr Donald Mackenzie, like Captain Rondaire, 
believes in a Sahara basin or depression; but 
not in the:same locality. He pictures to himself 
a small Atlantic, not a small Mediterranean, 
flowing overa portion of the Desert. Taking a 
point on the north-west coast of Africa, nearly 
opposite the Canary Islands, he believes (from 
a comparison of levels) that an inland sea once 
existed, joining the Atlantic at the present mouth 
of the river Belta, and extending south-eastward 
to within fifty miles of Timbuctu. The direct 
distance is about eight hundred miles, being 
less than half the present caravan route to that city 
from the Mediterranean ports. This region was 
carefully examined by Dr Barth. He found by 
numerous levellings that it is a great natural 
basin or depression—a fact with which the native 
Arabs seem to be familiar; for their names for 


the region are El Tirsi and El Jaff, terms which 
expressively denote a shallow or great hollow. 
In this depression are to be found Atlantic shells, 
— and flints, scattered more or less over a 

undred and twenty square miles of land; and 
the surface, moreover, is in many parts incrusted 
with sea-salt, A sand-bar, at the mouth of the 
river Belta, is supposed by Barth to be the only 
real barrier between the depressed basin and the 
Atlantic, The basin itself, with its oceanic vestiges 
strewn broadcast over the surface, is diversified by 
very little life, either animal or vegetable ; but 
there are broad belts of higher ground around 
it that possess the wherewithal for fertile spots 
and populous villages, these belts for the most 
part separating the basin from the higher and more 
sandy parts of the Sahara. Barth and Rene 
Caillié enumerate nearly thirty towns and vil- 
lages along the bordering belts of this depression, 
between the Atlantic coast and the city of Tim- 
buctu. With a list of these names we need not 
trouble the reader; they would somewhat tax his 
powers of pronunciation. 

Supposing this depressed portion of the Sahara 
could * again filled with Atlantic water (as the 
best authorities believe it once to have been), it 
might be the means of bringing the vast region 
of Soudan, with its millions of inhabitants, within 
reach of English trading vessels, We will gladly 
buy their cotton, indigo, grain, palm and nut oil, 
gums, resins, coffee, ivory, &c.; and as gladly 
sell them our metal goods, textile manufactures, 
earthenware, glass, leather, and so forth. If we 
could approach so near to Timbuctu by water 
conveyance as fifty or even a hundred miles, we 
should get rid of something like fifteen hundred 
miles of caravan travel, with all its attendant 
dangers and delays. Barth estimates the depres- 
sion, in its deepest part, at little less than two 
hundred feet below the level of the Atlantic. At 
present, the streams from the higher land around 
form extensive marshes in the rainy season; 
but this water does not and cannot reach the 
Atlantic, on account of the intervening belt of 
sea-shore. The view now taken is, that if the 
entrance of the river Belta were cleared of sand, 
the salt waters of the ocean could again enter as 
of yore, and fill up the depression of which the 
bed of that river forms part. If the levels have 
been taken with even approximate correctness, 
and if a deep channel could be cut across the 
sand-dunes of the sea-shore, there would (it is 
assumed) be nothing to prevent a merchant-vessel 
from steaming from London to within fifty miles 
or so of Timbuctu. Breakwaters at the entrance 
of the channel would be required (as at Port Said 
at the Mediterranean entrance of the Suez Canal) 
to keep the sand from being drifted into it; but 
this comes within the range of ordinary engineer- 
ing. The drainage from the higher land around 
the depression, instead of evaporating from marshes 
as at present, would possibly form an outflow 
current, tending to scour the channel of communi- 
cation with the Atlantic, 

At a Mansion-house meeting held last year, and 
in an interview with the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Mr Donald Mackenzie fully explained 
his plans. He proposes, first, to survey that part 
of the Atlantic coast, with a view to the selection 
of a suitable spot for a harbour; then, to enter 
into commercial arrangements with the traders on 
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the Barbary border of the Sahara; next, to win 
the good-will of the Sahara tribes, along the route 
which the proposed navigation would take; and 
lastly, to ascertain whether the Atlantic waters 
is | really convert the depressed basin into a 
sufficiently deep inland sea, supposing the coast- 
line to be properly pierced with a canal or channel 
entrance. It is almost certain that, irrespective of 
commercial navigation, such an expanse of sea- 
water, subject to tides and currents from the 
Atlantic, and to the cleansing influence of fresh- 
water streams from the higher ground around, 
would cause occasional rains to fall on regions now 
ched ; thereby improving the climate and pro- 
uctions of the Sahara. After all, this depressed 
basin occupies less than one-twentieth part of the 
Great Desert in its totality; consequently the 
enterprise is not quite so extravagant as it might 
at first sight appear. The English government 
have directed our consuls in those regions to render 
such aid as may be in their power; and a sub- 
scribed fund has placed in Mr Mackenzie’s hands 
the means of commencing, at anyrate, his explora- 
tory journeys and surveys. 

We can do as we like about indulging in 
i aC dreams concerning the future of this 
undertaking. If any one finds pleasure in s0 
doing, let him imagine our walls placarded some 
day with announcements of ‘ Cook’s Tourist Tickets 
to the Great Desert of Sahara; including hotel 
coupons for the Royal Victoria, Timbuctu ; con- 
veyances to please of interest in the vicinity ; and 
trips up and down the Niger.’ But sober folk 

ill content themselves with a belief in the fair 

robability of useful results from Mr Donald 
kenzie’s remarkable enterprise. 


DASHMARTON’S LEGACY. 
CHAPTER VI. 


THE market dinner at Friddenden was unusually 
well attended on the day of the sale of Mordieu. 
Probably, however, few of its frequenters had any 
idea of buying the estate. Some were drawn there 
by curiosity, and some by a well-founded idea 
that a good deal of gratuitous festivity would 
accompany the event. 

A long lofty room is the scene of the banquet, 
with tall windows, looking over stables on one side, 
and a little rookery of cottages, malt-houses, and 
pig-sties on the other. It has seen its best days ; its 
flooring is patched and uneven, and if you step on 
a loose board—and there are many—a few de joie 
of dust marks your indiscretion. There is a rough 
platform at one end, used sometimes for entertain- 
ments, where all the spare and invalid chairs of the 
establishment are piled, and two or three tables 
that have evidently been in the wars, And yet 
the room is not without some evidences of former 
grandeur. There are two large fireplaces, with 
elaborately ornamented chimney-pieces ; and over 
one of these looms in neglected grandeur the por- 
trait of Sir Thomas Grigsby, M.P., ‘for many years’ 
—asa tarnished brazen tablet informs one— chair- 
man of this bench of sessions.’ Here and there 
too, fragmentary sconces, with bits of glass lustres 
hanging about them, stick out from the wall, in a 
sort of melancholy remembrance of the days when 
bright eyes brightened in their light, and the 


swift footsteps of the dancers made a merry chime 
among their eens drops. They have all 
danced away to Hades now, all those gay souls of 
Friddenden, and nothing but beef and pudding 
remain—steaming rounds of salt beef, sirloins well 
streaked with illon fat, legs of mutton that the 
, oozes out of in rich cascades, vegetable 

ishes everywhere, and half a hundred hungry 
farmers waiting to fall to. 

The chairman—he is a permanent chairman, 
mark you, and on confidential terms with the 
landlord—is a gentleman with a bald head; the 
effect of which is intensified by a bushy beard, a 
bulbous nose, red bloodshot eyes, and a voice 
hoarse and vinous. He closes the red eyes tightly 
and piously for three seconds; you hear an 
uncertain sound through the bulbous nose : grace 
has been said, and the farmers are let loose on their 

rey. Such a clatter of knives and forks and 
jangle of plates ; whilst mine host, hot and anxious, 
rushes to and fro, and the odd men who act as 
waiters tumble over each other in their eager 
haste. A while ago you might have ascribed the 
aspect of our president to a too free indulgence in 
the pleasures of the table. Now, you see your 
mistake. He is a martyr to market dinners. 
Save for an occasional splash of gravy that lights 
on his beard, he is fasting like any anchorite. 
His is the fate of Tantalus: surrounded by good 
things, he is unable to touch anything himself. 
Even before the first plates have been filled, the 
second helps are coming down upon him. He 
toils away at the carving-knife like a slave at the 
oar. But in the thick of the battle, he still has 
thought and presence of mind. He casts an eagle 
glance round the table ; he whispers to his atde-de- 
camp the landlord ; forthwith a corps of sherry 
decanters debouch upon the field of battle. Then 
to the clatter and din already reigning, are added 
wild cries from the combatants. ‘Simmonds, a 
glass of wine,’—‘ Brown, with you.’—‘ Punnet, I’m 
looking at you.’—‘ Smith, the decanter.’—‘ Charles, 
the pleasure!’ ‘Tomkins, pass the sherry.’ 

It is not the etiquette at our market dinner to 
take a glass of wine quietly to yourself. If you 
fail to find a gossip to take wine with, you may fail 
also to taste our host’s well-fortified sherry. Your 
only plan, if a stranger, is to cry out lustily with 
the rest: ‘ Brown, a glass of wine with you.’ Some 
good-hearted Brown is sure to respond, and stop 
the flying decanters till you are served with the 
ambrosial fluid ; after which—such the vanity of 
human wishes—you will probably regret that you 
did not leave it alone. 

The clatter and the tumult subside after a while, 
and the sobering influence of a soup-plate carried 
round to collect the fees for the dinner makes 
itself felt, But at this moment the chairman 
rises, and after tapping the table loudly with 
his hammer for silence, announces in his most 
sonorous tones, that ‘Mr Bowen will put half a 
dozen of champagne on the table ;’ an announce- 
ment which everybody cheers vociferously. 

Mr Bowen is the auctioneer, of the firm of 
Bowen and Bass, from Meddenham, a gray-haired 
man with ruddy, healthy face, who, now that the 
dinner is over, seems. to start all of a sudden 
into distinctness and importance. He scans with 
a critical observant eye the company about him. 
There is no one here probably who will give him 
a bond-fide bid for Mordieu, nevertheless they are 
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nearly all worth conciliating ; sales of live and 
dead stock, valuations, appraisements—all these 
things may sooner or later come to pass among Mr 
Bowen’s half-hundred friends. As soon as the 
champagne has passed, and everybody has drunk 
his health, he makes a friendly progress round the 
room, chatting pleasantly, with a word in season 
for everybody. Presently he comes to Alfred 
Harvey, who has been sitting all the while with 
a quiet moody face, paying little attention to what 
has gone on around him. 

Alfred Harvey is in that queer moonstruck con- 
dition, one hardly knows whether to call it happy 
or unhappy, when all the good things of life, all 
the pleasures that have pleased, and the pursuits 
that have captivated, seem as nothing in compari- 
son with the interest that hovers about one par- 
ticular being. Alfred has responded to the chal- 
lenges of his friends in mere sips of sherry; he has 
hardly touched the champagne. How much better 
he would have relished a cup of tea at the hands 
of Lucy! The flushed faces of the people about 
him seemed satyr-like in their gaiety and grossness, 
and assuredly the jokes and stories that circulated 
went well to match the faces. Time was that he 
would have laughed too, as heartily as any one, at 
the passing jest, but now it would have seemed 
a sacrilege almost. 

‘Why, you ’re looking very glum, Master Alfred,’ 
said Bowen, patting him on the shoulder, and 
taking a vacant chair beside him. ‘Come, come ; 
if she isn’t kind to you, you mustn’t take it to 
heart so. Let us have a glass of champagne 
together.’ 

This proposition Alfred refused rather sulkily ; 
and Bowen, seeing that any ‘chaff’ would not be 
kindly taken, began to talk business. 

‘TI rather thought we might see your father over 
here,’ he began. 

‘Father ’s laid up, but he sent me in his place.’ 

*Glad to hear it, Master Alfred ; we shall have 
some brisk work then. It’s a nice place this Mor- 
dieu, a very nice place. I should like to see you 
in it very much. I should have a chance then 
perhaps of a glass of wine in the old house again. 
Ah, what a hospitable place it was in poor John’s 
time! Ifthe Chilprune people buy it, I hear they 
mean to pull the house down and tack the land on 
to Slugget’s farm. 

‘Perhaps they won’t get it, said Alfred. 

‘Hope not,’ whispered Bowen; ‘but you’ll have 
to put a bold face on it. Show’em you mean to 
have it from the first.’ 

‘That I certainly will, said Alfred. 

Long clay-pipes were now in the mouths of all 
the smokers of the assemblage, and they formed an 
overwhelming majority, and ‘grogs’ were coming 
in thick and fast. Presently the chairman vacated 
his seat at the head of the table, which was taken 
by Bowen the auctioneer, who began to turn over 
his papers and jot down memoranda here and 
there. Now the doors were opened to the general 
public, who filed in in considerable numbers, and 
took their seats on benches all round the room. 
Few of them looked like people who were pre- 

ared to invest much in landed property, but 
wen knew them every one, and nodded amicable 
greetings all around. Perhaps, indeed, there were 
some well-lined purses under even those patched 
smock-frocks. 


cough, and tapping lightly on the table, to call 
attention, ‘I hope you will order in whatever you 
wish. The waiter is going round, gentlemen.’ 

Alow murmur of approval followed this announce- 
ment. Soon after, the more important actors in the 
scene began to make their appearance. First of all, 
Mr Dolland the mortgagee hobbled into the room. 
A thin wizened old man he, coughing violently at 
the atmosphere of tobacco-smoke, with a pair of 
polished black crutches, which he reared carefully 
against his chair, but which came rattling down 
once or twice before he could arrange them safely. 
Almost on his heels came the lawyer with his red 
bag full of papers, then Mr Whitwick, and two 
or three squires, who didn’t mean to buy, but might 
have to sell by-and-by. They all took their seats 
near the auctioneer. Then there was a long pause, 
broken by Mr Bowen, who requested silence whilst 
the conditions of sale were read out. Another 
pause, during which Mr Dolland seemed to be 
telegraphing to the auctioneer to go on. But 
Bowen still was silent ; and then the door opened 
once more, and Mr Elkins entered with Lord 
Tancanville. 

The old lord seemed to find the tobacco-smoke a 
little too much for him, but politely waved an 
intimation to.the public that he didn’t mind it at 
all—rather liked it, in fact. The landlord bustled 
out to get his lordship an arm-chair; but soon 
every one was settled, and the serious business of 
the day began. 

Descanting very briefly on the advantages of the 
property he had to offer for sale, Bowen at length 
asked for a bid. Five thousand was volunteered by 
a gentleman in a smock-frock, after which, in a few 
minutes, and without a check, the biddings reached 
ten thousand pounds. That, it was well known, 
was Dolland’s bid—just the amount of the mort- 
gage—and for that he hoped to secure the bar- 
gain. Here the biddings hung fire for some time. 
Elkins had made the last offer before Dolland’s, 
and Elkins made no sign, but sat rubbing his chin 
with his hand in a thoughtful kind of way. Har- 
vey, too, responded nothing to the glance of the 
auctioneer. Dolland’s pale face took quite a hectic 
gleam as he waited with suppressed excitement 
the probable fall of the hammer. 

‘Ten thousand pounds, going at ten thousand 
pounds,’ cried Bowen with uplifted hammer— 
‘ going’. 

“6'Ten fifty,’ interposed the quiet voice of Elkins; 
and quick as the thunder after the swift forked 
lightning Alfred’s voice was heard: ‘Eleven 
thousand?” Elkins turned round sharply towards 
Alfred, then leant over to Lord Tancanville, and 
exchanged some whispered confidences, 

‘ Eleven fifty,’ said Elkins suavely, having caught 
the auctioneer’s eye. Alfred rose another five 
hundred, to which Elkins added the minimum 
fifty. The Chilprune people were evidently deter- 
mined to have the property, but at as low a cost as 
possible. 

The contest now had become interesting, and the 
chances of the competitors were discussed with 
eager suppressed excitement. It was a marvellous 
thing that a tenant should beard his landlord in 
that way, offering hundreds where the former 
offered fifties ; but it was a pleasant sight too, and 
all the sympathies of the farmers were with one of 
their own order. At this stage a friend crept 
quietly up behind Alfred and whispered in his 


‘Gentlemen,’ said Bowen with a preliminary 
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ear: ‘Don’t go too high. Remember, the Chil- 
prunes lose nothing, however high it goes; all the 
surplus will come back to them.’ 

Alfred started and bit his lip, annoyed that he 
had not seen that before. Of course all the money 
that the property realised above the mortgage 
would go to the estate of the late John Dashmarton 
—that is to say, to the Chilprunes, to make up his 
deficiency. Hence he was fighting an unequal 
contest. They might run up the property to 
twenty thousand pounds without being a penny 
the worse. His first impulse was to retire from 
the field and let the property go; but next moment 
a new idea struck him. The Chilprunes would 
evidently have the estate. But if he could run it 
up against them till the purchase-money would 
cover John Dashmarton’s defalcations—what joy 
it would be to hand over to Lucy a full discharge 
of her father’s liabilities! What a load it would 
take from her mind—what a claim he would have 
upon her gratitude! The slur removed from her 
father’s name ; herself set free from all the innu- 
endos and evil reports that were current. That 
receipt in full would be an answer to anything. 
Yes, 1t would be a grand thing to do, and he would 
do it. So he boldly sang out: ‘ Thirteen thousand,’ 
and abided the result. 

The Chilprune representatives seemed annoyed, 
and after another whispered consultation, assumed 
a bolder policy. They bid at once to fourteen 
thousand, as if to shew their opponent that it was 
useless to contend with them; but Alfred count- 
ered them quickly with another five hundred, and 
Elkins angrily offered fifteen thousand. After that, 
in breathless silence the biddings continued, in 
thousands, Alfred Harvey’s being the last offer— 
twenty thousand pounds. Elkins threw himself 
back in his chair with an impatient gesture. Lord 
Tancanville shrugged his shoulders and took a 
pinch of snuff. Alfred sat there in a cold sweat 
with anxiety. If this property were knocked down 
to him now, he had flung away at least seven 
thousand pounds of his father’s money for a mere 
Quixotic impulse. What would the old man say ? 
What kind of a reception would he get at home ? 

Even the auctioneer seemed to think that 
enough had been offered for the property, and 
the hammer was descending after a brief delay, 
when Elkins made a final effort and offered 
twenty thousand and fifty pounds. Alfred gave 
a long sigh of relief and hid his face in his hands, 
to conceal the joyous rush of feelings that shewed 
themselves in his countenance. After throwing 
appealing glances in vain at Alfred, Bowen knocked 
down the property to the trustees of the Chilprune 
estate; and the assemblage resolved itself into 
its original elements with a mighty buzz. Alfred 
stole away, and drove home as fast as he could. 
He was mightily anxious to be the first to tell 
the good news to Lucy: that she was now clear 
of the Chilprune trustees, and might snap her 
fingers in their united faces; that there would 
be a few hundreds over, no doubt, for John Dash- 
marton’s heirs; and that her father’s memory 
would be cleared from the blight that had rested 
upon it. But he was fastidious now; he would 
not present himself in these garments, saturated 
with tobacco-smoke. He would present himself 
in spotless attire, like a bridegroom, for who 
could tell what might be the reward he should 
get for his good tidings ? 


Perhaps a hero of romance might have hesitated 
to claim at the hands of the lady of his heart 
any reward for such a service as Harvey had per- 
formed for the Dashmartons. Such a one might 
have rather concealed the fact, and made out that 
somebody else had done it, fearing lest he might 
unduly move her in the direction of gratitude, 
rather than of that disinterested love which it is his 
a to inspire, and place her under a burdensome 
obligation, which may give him an unfair advantage 
over the other competitors. But Alfred Harvey 
had no feelings of that kind. As long as Lucy was 
prepared to accept him as her husband to be, he 
was not likely to speculate as to whether she took 
him for himself alone, out of gratitude, or even 
with a prudent eye to those future advantages 
which his prospects might offer. The result was 
the thing. Now he had risked a considerable sum 
of money—his father’s indeed ; but still the loss 
would have been his own eventually—in securing 
a great benefit to the Dashmartons, No; he was 
not going to put his candle under a bushel basket 
—a course which, as we heard an eloquent ex- 

ounder once declare, would end in burning the 

asket’s bottom out—he would rather be the first 
to carry the good news, and he would not be unduly 
reticent about his own share of the business. 

Alfred, however, still carried a careful mind, 
notwithstanding the disturbing influence of pas- 
sion; and before leaving his home, in his best attire, 
and cleansed from all the contaminating odours 
of tobacco, he proceeded to lock up the roll of 
Bank of England notes which he had taken with 
him to the sale. On counting them over, how- 
ever, there appeared, to his chagrin, to be a defi- 
ciency of one note of a hundred pounds; he 
counted only nine instead of ten. 

He had not counted them since leaving the bank, 
and it was just possible, when he had transferred 
them from one pocket to the other at the half- 
way house between Meddenham and Friddenden, 
that he had left one note behind in his great- 
coat pocket. He felt carefully in every corner of 
the pocket, and then his hand came in contact with 
the cover that had once been upon Lucy’s book. 
He felt something crackle crisply within, and drew 
it forth in triumph—his lost note, which had no 
doubt become entangled in the cover, But when 
he turned over the cover, he found that the note— 
for undoubtedly there was one—had worked itself 
within the sewing; and without another moment’s 
consideration he tore away the stitches that held 
it, and drew forth a Bank of England note. He 
was about to add it to his roll, when the figures 
upon it attracted his attention. ‘I promise to pay 
five hundred pounds on demand,’ he muttered to 
himself. ‘There is a fine thing. The bank has 
made a nice mistake. Then he went over his 
notes again: he had counted them clumsily before ; 
but this time going over them one by one he found 
that he had his full tale—ten notes of a hundred 
pounds, and this other note was a surplus one. 
To whom did it belong? Not to him, certainly. 

Then he examined the book-cover again, and 
saw that it was impossible that a note could have 
worked into the carefully contrived receptacle in 
which he had found it. Who had placed it there ? 
In all likelihood the owner of the book—that is 
to say, Lucy Dashmarton. 

Alfred sat down, feeling quite faint and sick at 
heart. He drew out his pocket-book again with 
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trembling fingers, and found the slip he had cut 
from the newspaper containing the advertisement 
of the inquiry for the five hundred pound note, 
with its description and number. Yes; it was the 
identical note ! 

And they had been right, then, after all, his father, 
Elkins, and the rest. She had some secret hoard 
then, and was a participator in her father’s dis- 
honesty. ‘And yet I could have forgiven her,’ 
groaned Alfred, ‘if she had owned to it when I 
asked her” But duplicity, unblushing duplicity, 
falsehood, dishonesty, was it possible such things 
should exist in a creature thus fair and engaging ? 
Why, yes; he was only going through a phase of 
the ‘universal experience. 

There was just one loophole. Lucy herself 
might not have been cognisant of the existence of 
this; Spiller might have hidden the note. Harvey 
held but a light opinion of Spiller, and such an 
action on his part would not have surprised him. 
And yet when he came to think of Lucy’s anxiety 
—foolish anxiety he thought it at the time—about 
her book-cover, he felt that this hope was a slight 
one. 

His course was soon determined on. He pinned 
the advertisement to the note, placed both in an 
envelope and put them in his pocket. There was 
only one question he would have to ask of Lucy: 
‘ Did you know that this note was hidden in your 
book-cover?’ If she denied it, well and good. 
Spiller must be brought to acknowledge that he 
was the culprit. If not, then he must abandon all 
thought of Lucy Dashmarton. He could never 

a girl who was dishonest and untruthful. 

Alfred found his way to the cottage just about 
tea-time. Spiller had come in, but was not at that 
moment visible. The tea-tray was in the little 
parlour, and Lucy was sitting by the fire in the 
twilight, enjoying the relaxation known .as the 
‘blindman’s holiday.’ It was with an air of glad 
welcome that she sprang up and advanced to meet 
her lover. A rumour of what had happened 
had reached her through Spiller. He did not 
know the exact figures, but he had heard that 
Mordieu had sold for nearly double its value, owing 
to Alfred Harvey’s determined stand. 

‘Is it really true, Alfred,’ she asked breathlessly, 
‘that Mordieu has fetched so much money ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Alfred coldly; ‘it is true enough. It 
sold for twenty thousand and fifty pounds,’ 

‘And how does that affect us and poor papa’s 
affairs 2” 

f we father’s liabilities will be paid off, and 
you will be entitled to a full discharge for every- 
thing. There will be a surplus, too, probably of 
four or five hundred pounds, after paying all ex- 
penses, to divide between you.’ 

‘ And we owe all this to you !’ said Lucy, blushing 
aoe ‘Can we ever thank you enough!’ She 
held out both her hands to him. He had only to 
seize them, to draw her to him, to claim her as 
his own. She was his, he felt, at that moment— 
she was his. But he would not see the hands 
held out to him. 

‘Stay !’ he said ; ‘there is one thing I have to 
give you, and then my duties are at an end. Look 
at this, Lucy, and see if you know anything about 
it’ Alfred went to the window and looked dis- 
consolately out into the gathering gloom, whilst 
the girl knelt before the fire and examined the 
contents of the envelope by its light. There was 


perfect stillness in the room for some time, and 
then Alfred turned impatiently round and looked 
at Lucy. She had sunk back a little from the 
fire, and held the note in front of her at arm’s- 
— gee inst her knees, 

‘Well, Lucy, he said in a trembling husky 
voice, ‘do you know where I found that ?’ 

‘Yes; I know where you found it.’ 

‘And do you remember what you told me when 
I asked you that question about money in this very 
room last night ?’ 

‘Yes ; I remember.’ 

‘Have you anything to say about it; any 
explanation to give ?’ 

‘No; I have nothing to say.’ 

‘O Lucy, I’d have staked my life upon you; I 
gave my own father the lie, when he hinted you 
were dishonest ; and now’—— 

‘And now you know me better. Alfred, why 
do you judge me so hardly ?’ 

‘I don’t judge you, God knows,’ said Alfred in 
a broken voice; ‘I love you too much; but I 
can’t get over that. Lucy, can’t you say some- 
thing to explain it ?’ 

Lucy shook her head. ‘I have nothing to say.’ 

‘Then I must leave you, Lucy; I must leave 
you.’ 

‘I am quite content,’ said Lucy; but a sob in 
her throat belied the words she uttered. ‘It is 
better that you should go now. Farewell.’ 

Alfred stole softly out of the room, opened the 
front door gently, and went out. Lucy listened 
to his departing footsteps till their sound died 
away in i distance, and then gave way to a 
flood of bitter tears. 


Nothing more did she see or hear of Alfred 
Harvey for a long time, aad then news came that he 
had given up his farm and was going abroad, either 
to North America or Australia ; which of the two 
did not seem to be very clearly understood. 


ON THE BLACKWATER. 
BY WILDFOWLER. 


Two or three years ago, in the beginning of August, 
I was delightfully surprised, one fine morning, at 
receiving the following epistle : 

‘Mr Wildfowler, sir, the mullit is on, i have cot 
a good aul on em. please cum; sir, lots ov burds 
in the mashes. iam at Haybridge.—Dick’’ 

This was a letter from an athletic fellow, fisher- 
man and wildfowl shooter, with whom I had, in 
previous seasons, gone several trips, fishing and 
wildfowl shooting. He had served me well; had 
always shewed me sport; had rescued me from a 
muddy bath once or twice on the Blackwater ; 
was a civil, honest man, passionately fond of 
his work, and perfectly mad for sport ; so we two 
jogged along together comfortably, and we had 
always remained in pretty permanent communi- 
cation. My parting words, on the previous March, 
after our last duck-shooting sail in the estuary, 
had been as follows: ‘Dick, whenever fish turn 
up, drop mea line, And — under any cir- 
cumstances, remain assured that I will come down 
here for a week’s popping at the oxbirds in August.’ 
I telegraphed him that I was packing up ; and in 
the evening, a fly from Maldon Station deposited 
me safe and sound, with guns and lines and luggage, 
at the door of the Heybridge Inn. At the noise of 
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the wheels, Dick, who was on the ‘hard’ baling 
out his little boat which: he termed the dinghey, 
called out a hearty greeting, and came up ponder- 
ously crunching the pebbles on the ‘hard’ under 
the thick heels of his mighty sea-boots. I can 
never look at the worthy fellow’s face without 
feeling happy and comfortable ; for his presence 
alone brings back to my memory many dearly 
treasured incidents of sport, and the very air 
around him breathes of freedom and of enjoyment. 
We generally connect men and things with the 
ursuit in which they are usually engaged; and 
am when my worthy wildfowl shooter stands 
before me, I always slay, in anticipation, perfect 
hecatombs of Socks, teal, widgeons, curlews, &c. 
We shook hands heartily ; we always do. I like 
to. Dick likes it; and the men around feel hon- 
oured, collectively, by it, and are all ready to 
oblige me, and to lend us a hand whenever it is 
needed. Few men are more sensitive to good 
treatment than those independent fishermen and 
shooters, and I will warrant that the men would 
risk their necks, ay ten times over, to help any 
one to whom they once have taken a fancy. But 
let the ‘hard’ once be desecrated by the presence 
of some stuck-up man, who thinks that money 
is par excellence the thing and the only thing that 
will move men, then you will find that that man 
gets served for his money—-and nothing beyond. 
There will be none of that earnestness which 
gives such a zest to the sport. The fishermen 
will do their duty, take him fishing or shooting 
as they may have agreed to, but they will not 
exhibit that spontaneity and that desire to please 
which are their charming characteristics when their 


| hearts are with the man who employs them. Iam 


proud to say that I have frequently experienced 


| instances of their good-will, and that I can never 


forget or repay the many kindnesses I have met at 
the hands of these hardy men. Well, Dick is as 
fair a sample of the genus as could be found in a 
very long cruise round the coast, and with him I 
feel happy, jolly, and full of pleasurable anticipa- 
tions. 

‘Now,’ said I to him, when our first warm 
greetings were over, ‘as we were bound to lay 
in a stock of provisions, for I mean to stop three 
days, I have brought a hamper full of good things 
from town.’ 

Now, honest Dick, like most honest men, is 
rather fond of a good thing; and the way he 
smacked his lips when he shouldered the heavy 
hamper, made his friends and acquaintances laugh 
all round. Forthwith, two or three men took my 
gun-box, carpet-bag, game-bag, &c., and we all 
went down to theshore. Dick took the sculls, gave 
us a preliminary shove, and we were off. 

I had rarely seen the Blackwater in a quieter 
and more lovely mood. The summer sun shone 
on our devoted heads as though it meant melting 
us altogether ; there was hardly a my over the 
water ; and the landscape around us looked lovely 
in the extreme. Of course, in our immediate 
neighbourhood were the mud-flats, shewing them- 
selves broadly on account of the ebb having left 
them bare ; but, nevertheless, Heybridge, with its 
few red-tiled houses, its few ships unloading in 
the basin, its white punts drawn up high and dry 
on the beach, together with some small smacks 
‘listing’ on the mud, made altogether a very pretty 
picture, 


As soon as we were under weigh, I placed the 
gun-box on the seat by my side, unlocked it, took 
out my double gun, placed twenty rounds of 
ammunition in my pockets, and then I went for- 
ward, facing the bows, and looked out for birds, 
hundreds of which were evidently about, as we 
could hear them as plain as could be whistling 
on every side. Moreover, evening-time is the best 
for that sort of sport, because the shore-birds 
turn out in strength, and thousands are to be 
seen then feeding on the flats, My first shot 
was a lovely miss, but with the second barrel I 
scored. Dick, who had stopped rowing when I had 
touched him (our usual signal), then gave two or 
three pulls towards the dead bird, and we picked 
it up. It was a redshank, in splendid condition, 
as well he might be, for the bird had, as yet, 
experienced anything but hard weather ; and if 
— of food, a bright sun, and a ‘ Wild Bird 

rotection Act’ cannot allow a bird to lay on fat, 
then all I can say is, nothing will. A little farther 
on, I saw a bunch of some twenty shanks and other 
shore-birds wheeling about over the water. I 
touched again my oarsman, who quietly kept the 
sculls ready for action, and meanwhile turned his 
head to have a look, too. Just as I was covering 
the leader, and was going to fire, ‘ Look out, sir!’ 
called out Dick ; and casting up a glance skywards, 
I immediately beheld a mallard, going at the rate 
of sixty odd miles an hour, just crossing our stern. 
I fire; miss: fire again, and stop my bird by a 
green cartridge. , 

‘That is better than shooting a redshank or | 
two,’ quoth Dick, when he picked it up, and | 
smoothing its feathers, finally placed the bird 
astern under the seat. ‘I just caught a glimpse 
of him as he was passing over us,’ he went on. 
‘Lucky you could turn in time, And now, sir, 
here is the smack. We will go aboard, put your 
things there, have something to eat ; then we will 
go for another row, or a sail, just as you prefer.’ 

So saying, we bumped against the port-side 
of the stout little craft that was to take us 
to our fishing-ground. Dick’s younger brother, 
John, turned up to lend usa hand; and in due 
course I found myself below, seated before a regal 
‘spread,’ the service being well attended to by the 
two men, who are rare good hands at cooking fish 
and birds, and at pulling corks out of bottles. It 
was about eight o’clock when we nr es on 
deck, and the tide was coming up fast then. 
There was no fishing possible, at least with the 
nets, as it would be dark soon. We could certainly 
have indulged in a little hand-line fishing, had 
we been so inclined, but we were not; and as the 
birds began their evening flights, we concluded 
that it was time to start, if ever we meant to. 
Re-entering the dinghey, each man took an oar, 
and we started for a large creek on our starboard- 
side. The sun was going down Maldonway, and 
its rays were very dazzling when we faced the 
west on entering the creek, nevertheless I contrived 
to make a nice mixed ‘bag,’ a portion of which 
our junior undertook to pluck on our return, for 
our supper. 

When we came back to the smack, we set sail 
for the place where the men intended to put down 
their nets in the morning, and fortunately no 
other fishermen had turned up to try the spot. 
This made the two brothers as pleased as Punch ; 
and we all turned in, at half-past eleven P.M., the 
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men forward, and I alone in the cabin. The 
night was quiet and mild until two or three o’clock 
in the morning, when a rattling breeze began to 
blow ; but by daylight the wind went down again, 
and when we turned up on deck at six, the day 
promised to be as lovely as could be wished. We 
were all very busy. I was getting my shooting 
paraphernalia in order, ready for work ; Dick was 
saaechies the stop-nets which were going to be 
used ; and his brother, forward, was deep in the 
mysteries of his cooking. We had fish, flesh, and 
fowl for breakfast ; and a more merry set than the 
three of us when we left the smack and rowed 
away in the dinghey, could hardly have been 
matched anywhere, let alone on the Blackwater 
itself. The skiff contained the nets, ready folded 
for dropping ; and I watched my companions with 
lively interest when they prepared to drop them. 
Mullet, it must be borne in mind, are a queer set 
of fish, which occasionally will take bait, but as 
a very general rule, decline so to do, notwith- 
standing the many varieties of bait with which 
the ‘hookers’ may try to tempt them. This being 
so, the nets are resorted to; with what success the 
sequel will shew. 

We got to the mouth of a creek, where my 
companions declared that the mullet always con- 
gregated ; and we remained waiting by the shore 
where the first end of the net had been fixed until 
the tide was almost high. When the flats were 
all covered with the brine, then it was time to set 
the nets. Dick took up his position on the star- 
board ; I went forward, to be out of the way of 
the men; John took up the sculls, and he rowed 
us right across the mouth of the creek ; whilst 
his brother, during the transit, dropped and 
arranged the nets. This done, we had only to 
wait for low tide ; but there being, a quarter of a 
mile lower down, another likely creek, we went 
to the smack to get the second net, and rowed 
with it to the second creek, where it was expe- 
ditiously and cleverly laid. At one o'clock we 
went aboard for luncheon, and at two we went 
to see what catches the nets might have made. 
The ebb-tide had still two hours to run, but 
already the water was very low; and unmistakably 
we had fish, the water inside the net being in a 
perpetual turmoil from their efforts to escape. 

‘Them fish,’ said Dick, ‘is the rummest to deal 
with we ever comes across. They be like sheep, 
they be, them fish. If one of ’em finds out the 
way over the net and shews it to t’ others, they 
all follows suit and bolts over; and there! sir, 
there be one going now !’ 

Rowing ay ergy | towards the net our pres- 
ence near it kept the mid-channel fish steady, 
but on both port and starboard sides, a few 
kept on leaping, and one to whose identity I 
could almost swear, jumped at least twenty times 
out of water, but fortunately missed the net. He 
was an enormous fellow, and very graceful withal, 
reminding me very forcibly of those elegant 
ome in old angling books wherein the fishes 

anging from the lines of the anglers are always 
depicted with their bodies in a semicircle. Alto- 
gether the sight of the ‘ catch’ was a very attractive 
one, particularly so to the men, who were simpl 
delizhted, for mullet are nice fish, and a good catc 
of them is not by any means to be despised from 
an L. s. d. point of view. 

When the tide was low, my men proceeded to 


load their fish ; but as I got terribly splashed about, 
I voted to be landed, and gun in hand, went for a 
stroll after watching the fishermen a few minutes, 
The flat I then was on was moderately safe, but 
I did not like venturing too far; and thinking I 
might do something in a minor creek close by, I 
went there and bagged two birds with a rattling 
right and left. Then, to my great surprise, I saw 
a large mullet jumping out of a small pool of water 
in the channel of the little creek, now almost dry 
and bare. I went down with some difficulty, the 
mud being very slimy and slippery, and secured 
the fish and my birds, with which I retraced my 
footsteps. The net was then picked up, and the 
men had about three scores of mullet in the boat, 
Returning to the smack, we tumbled the lot, net 
and all, into the cockpit, there to be looked 
after at leisure on our return, and then we pro- 
ceeded to draw the second net. Owing to the 
distance, the men had to make all speed, as 
otherwise the next tide would have bothered 
their operations. Indeed, as Dick expressed him- 
self, ‘they had drawed it rather fine,’ for ere the 
fish were all in, the flood began. Fortunately, 
the work was nearly done; and everything was 
satisfactorily taken up without any unlucky contre- 
temps happening to mar the success of the under- 
taking. The catch there was about a score and a 
half. 

We then returned on board, and at once set sail 
to Heybridge, where the men took the fish ashore 
in hampers and boxes; and the said hampers and 
boxes were forthwith despatched to Maldon rail- 
way station, en route for London. The next day 
we went again for another drop-netting operation; 
but we had poor sport. The third day, however, 
being somewhat rough at sea, drove the shoals well 
up the estuary, and the result was a gratifying 
haul at low tide. Thus I spent three pleasurable 
days on the Blackwater. In the intervals of net- 
ting the mullet, I busied myself at dab, plaice, 
and whiting hooking; or I went shore shooting. 
What with sailing and rowing about, an occasional 
shot with the net, and an occasional raid upon the 
wildfowl, I have rarely spent three more enter- 
taining days anywhere; and when I left Heybridge 
for-town, and Dick, with the concluding grip of his 
large horny honest hand, asked me his usual ques- 
tion: ‘Enjoyed yourself, sir?’ it was with heart- 
felt. gratitude that I replied: ‘Never better any- 
where, Dick, thanks to yourself and your brother.’ 
And thus we parted, mutually pleased with each 
other; and thus ended my August trip on the 
Blackwater. 
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